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of the Sultan, it preserved its autonomy under hereditary Amirs
who paid tribute to the Porte. And although it was frequently
afflicted with civil wars, local tyrants and anarchy, it was rarely
if ever torn by sectarian strife, until the period of the Shihab
Amirs in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was then
that the rivalry appeared between Maronites and Druzes, which
grew throughout the reign of the great Amir Bashir (1788-1841),
and culminated in the disturbances of 1845 and 1860.

This rivalry was no doubt fed and embittered by religious
differences, but its causes were mainly political and social. In
part they were external to the life of the Mountain : the general
unrest caused by Ibrahim Pasha's invasion of Syria; the inter-
national rivalry between France, which supported the Maronites,
and Great Britain, which supported the Druzes; and the desire
of the Ottoman authorities to weaken the autonomy of the
Mountain by destroying the tradition of religious tolerance on
which it rested. But there were also causes in the Mountain
itself. There was growing unrest among the Maronite peasants
against their feudal landlords, both Maronite and Druze; this
showed itself in North Lebanon in the agrarian revolution of
1857 and the establishment of a short-lived agrarian republic.-
More important still, there was a gradual shift, in the balance of
the population: the Maronites were spreading southwards into
regions which had formerly been chiefly Druze; the Druzes
were emigrating to the Hauraa, and those who were left feared
for their predominance.

In 1860, as the climax of a long period of unrest and growing
hatred, the Druzes of the Mountain and the Moslems of Damascus
killed some thousands of the local Christians. The Powers
intervened, and the result of their intervention was the formaliza-
tion of Lebanese autonomy in the Statute of 1861, This Statute
(which was amended and definitively promulgated in 1864) made
Lebanon into a self-governing Sanjaq, the territory of which
included the Mountain but excluded the larger coastal towns.
It was ruled by ar Christian governor, appointed by the Sublime
Porte and assisted by an administrative council representative of
the sects. The Sanjaq had its own fiscal system, its own judiciary
ar*d its own gendarmerie. The Ottoman authorities had practic-
ally BO control over its administration.
The system established in 1861 remained in force with no
ebaiige.uiilil the outbreak of the Great War, when the